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NACIMIENTO FIGURES ARRANGED IN A TYPICALLY SPANISH CHRISTMAS SCENE THE HOLY FAMILY 

IS SHELTERED IN THE STABLE IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND AND THE THREE KINGS ON CAMELS ARE 

APPROACHING THE MANGER IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND IS A SPANISH STREET SCENE WHICH IS 
OFTEN INTRODUCED INTO THE CHRISTMAS GROUPS 
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Spanish Nacimiento Figures for 


Day of the Kings 


BOUT Christmas time in Madrid, 
the Plaza the 
scene of great activity. The peasants 
put up booths called ‘‘puestos’’ where 
they offer for sale the quaint little 
nacimiento figures of wood and clay 


de Santa Cruz is 


which they make during the long winter 


months for the Christmas nativity 
scenes. 

Every Spanish family, from the hum- 
blest to the proudest, arranges a nativity 
scene on a mantel or table, and makes 
the is complete as the family 


pocketbook will allow. 


‘ 
c 


scene 
The Virgin and 
Child and Joseph are always to be 
found sheltered in a stable, and near the 
Holy Family stand the animals adoring 
the Infant Jesus. Toward the Manger 
the Three Wise Men— Caspar, 
Melchior, and Belthazar, leading their 
camels and bearing rich gifts. Every 
day the Wise Men are moved forward 


come 


until on January 6, “the day of the 
Often 
candles are placed before the table on 


Kings,’’ they reach the Manger. 


which the scene is arranged, making ¢ 
lovely shrine in even the poorest cottage. 
On January 6, in commemoration of the 
day the Magi presented their gifts to 
the Christ Child, the Spaniards exchange 
their gifts instead of on Christmas day, 
as we do. 

Two weeks before, then, in the Plaza 
de Santa Cruz, the nacimiento figures 


are for sale in the puestos. They are 
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made in many sizes and of many ma- 
terials. The nativity scenes are always 

beautiful 
possible, and families who can afford it 
have besides the Holy Family, the Wise 


‘ 
< 


made and complete 


is 


as 


Men and the animals in the stable, a 
whole village arranged on a hillside with 
castles, windmills, shepherds, farmers, 
tradesmen, washerwomen, children, all 
their the 
Three Wise Men move steadily nearer 


going about business while 


and nearer the Manger. The Heavenly 
Host of Cherubin and Seraphim with 
golden hair and golden wings, playing on 
lutes or blowing silver trumpets, hover at 
the end of the 
Every year each family seeks to make its 


strings over Manger. 
scene more complete by buying new 
figures and enlarging the scene, and each 
year the broken figures must be replaced 
with In the 
can buy the typical little cypress trees, 


new ones. puestos one 
cork mountains covered with cornstarch 
snow, and canvas backgrounds with the 
starry sky of 


painted upon it, as well as nacimiento 


night Christmas time 
figures. 

During the entire holiday season the 
wealthier of 


These are 


families exchange gifts 
baskets of delicacies to eat. 
often most elaborate and contain candied 
and preserved fruits, hams, sausages, 
pastry, cheeses, and sweetmeats. Every 
city has its favorite sweetmeat, and in 


Madrid in the Plaza Maior where the 
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‘ 
< 


holiday edibles are for sale, ‘‘turron,”’ a 
delicious candy made of almonds, is the 
favorite sweetmeat and is to be found in 
every holiday basket. 

On December 25, there is very little to 
remind us of our own Christmas day, 
except that anyone who regularly serves 
the family—janitor, night watchman, 


newspaper man, laundress, comes 


1 card bearing the season’s 


or 


‘ 
< 


bringing 
greetings. 
in return for the card 


small sum of money, as 


Each one expects to receive 
an aguinaldo, a 
a gift. There is 
also a festive dinner in every home, but 
January 6,the Epiphany Festival,is the 
gala day for the Spaniards. On that day 
at dinner is served the “ King’s Cake,”’ 
“El Roseon de los Reyes,”’ which is a 
round cake with a hole in the middle and 
in the cake is hidden a tiny doll. Who- 
ever finds the doll in his piece of cake 
is declared king, and the doll is sup- 
Also, 
however, the “‘king’’ must give a party 
for his family and friends. After the 
exchange of gifts the nacimientos are 
put away for the next year. The Wise 
Men have reached the Manger with 


posed to bring him good luck. 


their retinues and have laid their gifts 
at the feet of the Christ Child. On the 
night before January 6 the children put 
their shoes on the “‘balcon,”’ expecting 
the Three Kings to leave presents for 
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them. This is their substitute for 
Santa Claus. They also put hay in 
their shoes for the camels of the Three 
Kings, thus showing more consideration 
for animals than our children do, for who 
of us ever worried about the reindeer? 

For a classroom project, a nativity 
scene with hand-made nacimiento figures 
is very appropriate for the last few weeks 
The kings, the Holy 
Family, the shepherds, the angels and 


before Christmas. 


the oxen in the stable may be cut out of 
cardboard and painted in tempera colors. 
They may be made to stand by inserting 
the base of each in a groove in a small 
block of wood. A sandtable is an ex- 
cellent place to arrange a nativity scene 
the hills of Bethlehem may 
modeled of sand and with 
cotton sprinkled with artificial snow. 
A which the 
stands may also be constructed of card- 
board and if the children wish, a back- 
ground of sky-painted canvas may be 


and be 


covered 
stable in 


stone manger 


hung behind the stable to make the 
scene more realistic and more like the 
Spanish nacimiento scenes. 

lf the 


they may make their nacimientos of clay 


children are very ambitious 


and paint them the way the Spaniards 
do—in bright colors. This is a problem 
for more advanced grades, but the 


results will justify the greater effort. 
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The Early History of the Motion Picture 


HE history of the motion picture 


‘i 


than 


from its very earliest days is longer 
imagine. It 
really begins way back in Egypt in the 


most movie fans 
days of Rameses I who was the first 

The for animated 
probably originated with 
Rameses II who built the temple Zoe to 


movie star. ides 


pictures 


his father Rameses I, and on the one 
hundred and ten pillars of this great 
temple painted pictures of his father, 
each column showing a slightly differ- 
When the Egyptians dashed 
past the row of pillars, from their swiftly 
the 
impression that the painted pictures of 


ent pose. 


moving chariots they received 
Rameses were in motion, as each picture 
Was a progressive step in the motion of 
turning his head and raising his hand in 
salute. There is also record of a toy 
made by the Egyptians which was called 
a Zoetrope. On the inside were painted 
pictures of dancing girls, and as the top 
spun, the figures appeared actually to be 
dancing. 

Many centuries elapsed before any 
further efforts were made to produce 
moving pictures, but in 1640 Athanasius 
Kircher, a German, invented the magic 
lantern. This was the first reproduction 
of pictures by light. 

In 1824, Doctor Roget illustrated the 
principle of persistence of vision by a 
dise of cardboard on one side of which he 
painted the picture of a bird and on the 
other side a cage, and by spinning the 
dise gave the impression of a bird in a 
cage. Persistence of vision is the carry- 
ing over in one’s mind of pictures shown 
previous to the one at which one is 
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looking, and if it were not for this 
principle, motion pictures could not be 
produced today. Therefore, this dis 


of Dr. Roget's in England, 


proved by his bird and cage painted on 


covery 


a cardboard disc, is the first real groping 
step toward the modern * movie.”’ 
looked 


this study and produced devices similar 


Several other inventors up 


to Roget’s “capotrica”’ for seeing pic- 
simulated motion. In 1861, 
Sellers of Philadelphia 


tented a device called a Kinematoscope 


tures in 


Coleman pa- 
Instead of drawings on glass or card- 
board rotated to give the appearance of 
motion, Sellers used photography with 
wet plates and the synthetic cycle of 
movement by poses. He photographed 
his subjects in the progressive phases of 
a movement and mounted the separate 
photographs on a wheel which revolved 
as one looked at the pictures through a 
This 


tion again, not a reproduction of real 


stereoscope. was simulated mo- 
motion as are the movies of today 

The famous bet made by Governor 
Stanford of California that all four of a 
horse’s feet are off the ground at once 
when he is trotting or galloping, led to 
the next discovery. Stanford engaged 
Edward Muybridge to prove his point, 
and by arranging a series of thirty 
‘ameras along the race track with strings 
attached to the camera shutters which 
were opened when the horse's feet broke 
the threads Muybridge succeeded in 
obtaining thirty exposures which won 
A few 
years later Messonier, the great French 


the bet for Governor Stanford. 


painter, who was always a great student 
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PLATE 11 FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO, 
THE LINES OF THESE EXPOSITION 





‘““ BUILDING EXTERIORS ”’ 
BUILDINGS 
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ARE ADAPTED TO 


BY THE 
MODERN 


DAVIS PRESS 
ART OBJECTS 
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VASE DECORATION ane’ - 


INK WELL 


ADAPTATION OF MODERN BUILDING EXTERIOR FEATURES TO MODERN ART HANDICRAFT. THESE 
CRAFT PIECES WERE ADAPTED FROM DESIGNS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE FROM THE MODERN 
ART PORTFOLIO, “‘BUILDING EXTERIORS,’’ PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS. 
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of the anatomy of the horse, became 
interested in Muybridge’s experiments 
and persuaded him to go to France. To- 
gether they developed a machine which 
projected pictures on the wall 
jerky kind of simulated motion by 
glass dise with a light behind and a lens 


‘ 
< 


in a 


« 
< 


1 


in front. 

The rest of early motion picture his- 
His 
practical experiments and investigations 
began in the latter part of the year 1889 


tory belongs to Thomas A. Edison. 


and in the same year the first Edison 


Kinetosecope picture was shown pri- 
vately at the Edison works at Orange, 
New Jersey. The picture was shown as 
a peep show in a cabinet and was pro- 
jected upon the wall in a picture five 
feet wide accompanied bya synchronized 
talking the 


Very few people know that the first 


record on phonograph. 


real movie was also a talkie. During 
this same year George Eastman evolved 
the celluloid 
aided Mr. 

experiments with the motion picture 


film and this discovery 


Edison materially in his 
camera and projecting machine. 

In April 1894, five years after the 
private showing, the first public per- 
of the Edison 


Kinetoscope was given, and while many 


formance peep show 


other subsequent inventors were to 


improve and perfect the motion picture 
projectors and cameras, ‘it is probable 
that 
been subsequent to the year 1888 any 


there is not now and never has 
motion picture film machine whatsoever 
of any relation to the screen art of today 
that is not descendant by traceable steps 
from the Edison Kinetoscope.”’ 

In 1896 a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Icdison and containing the following 
is published: 


paragraph ws 
- I that 


believe in coming 
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years by my work and that of Dickson, 
Muybridge, Marie and others who will 
doubtless enter the field, that Grand 
Opera can be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York without any 
material change from the original and 
with artists and musicians long since 
the 
inventor's dream of motion picture and 


dead.’” The practical results of 
sound reproduction are a living proof of 
his genius. 

After the invention of a camera which 
could take pictures in intermittent and 
animated succession, it was necessary to 
build a studio in which to make the 
In 1893, the world’s 
first motion picture studio, ‘‘ The Black 
Maria,” 
of the Edison plant. 


pictures. then, 
was constructed on the grounds 
It was so named 
because it was painted black both inside 
and out. It moved on a circular track 


on wheels. There was a huge beam 
pivoted in the middle and on one end of 
the beam was built a little studio which 
At the other end of 


the beam was a camera house which 


rested on wheels. 


looked like the round house and turn- 
This 
planned to take advantage of the sun- 
light at all hours of the day and to 
prevent the shadows of the studio from 


table of a railway. studio was 


darkening the films. 

The first picture to be taken in ‘‘ The 
Black Maria’”’ was what we know now as 
a close-up of Fred Ott, a stage comedian 
who was at that time in the employ of 
the company. 
made in the first days of the Edison 


Edison Other pictures 
company were fifty-foot film strips of 
May Lueas, dancer of “The Gaity 
Girl”; Annie Oakley; a Sioux Indian 
dance; Colonel William “Buffalo Bill”’ 
Cody; Madame Bertholdi, a contortion- 


‘ 
< 


ist: Kugene Sandow, the strong man: 
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and a picture of a dentist extracting : 
tooth. 
exhibition in the Edison Kinetoscope, a 
peep show machine. 

the crowds these 
pictures were the Latham Brothers of 
Virginia who became interested in the 
invention and began to produce pictures 
their They several 
valuable improvements on the machine 
itself and evolved a machine which 
would run a reel of one thousand feet of 


All these pictures were made for 


Among to 


see 


of own. made 


€ 
c 


film and project the pictures upon the 
wall. 

The Edison peep show was limited to 
one person at a time, but the Latham 
brothers made it possible for hundreds 
and thousands of people to see the 
pictures. They produced the first prize 
fight of motion pictures, the ‘‘ Leonard- 
Cushing” fight, which proved to be a 
good seller and attracted great crowds. 

At the same time, Edison was working 
with Thomas W. Armat on an improved 
projecting machine called the Edison 
Vitascope and on April 20, 1896, he 
showed to the public the first motion 
picture to be projected upon a screen in 
America. 

The Vitagraph Company of Amerie: 
for 


« 
< 


1 period of twenty years was the 
largest and successful motion 
picture production company in America. 
The first producers were Mr. J. Stuart 
Blackton and his partner, Mr. Alfred E. 
Smith, who rented a little 10’ x 12’ office 
at $10.00 a month in which to make 
their pictures. With this start they 
were doing a gross business of between 


most 


five and six million dollars a year by 
1912-1913. 

At first they had no 
which to take pictures. 


vamera with 
The company 
property was a projection machine, but 


by their combined ingenuity they made 
a camera of the projector by day so they 
could take their pictures, and by night 
gave exhibitions all over the country. 
Their first large audience was a camp 
meeting in Massachusetts where six or 
seven thousand people who had never 
1 attended their 
With Mr. Smith operating the 
projector and Mr. Blackton behind the 
scenes making the noise of a train with a 


‘ 
< 


before seen movie 


show. 


bell and sheet iron, their presentation of 
the train picture, ‘The Black Diamond 
Express,”’ was most realistic. With the 
train the 
screen, the audience went into a panic 


coming right at them on 
and the first twenty rows of seats were 
emptied in the rush to get away from 
the oncoming train. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War gave a big impetus to the motion 
picture interests. The first war picture 
made by the firm of Blackton and Smith 
was “Tearing down the Spanish Flag,” 
photographed the day after the declara- 
tion of war with Spain. The equipment 
was a flag pole and two eighteen-inch 
flags, an American and a Spanish flag, 
and it was Mr. Blackton himself who 
tore the Spanish flag from the pole and 
raised the Stars and Stripes, while his 
This 
was a dramatic picture which created 
great enthusiasm. 


partner operated the machine. 


The same firm made 
several other rather similar pictures, 
Dewey in his flagship, the Olympia, 
troops leaving for the front, and 
picture of the Lipton yacht races. 

In 1899 the great. Windsor hotel fire 
occurred and Blackton and Smith went 
with their camera and took pictures of 
the ruins. Afterwards in their 10’ x 12’ 
studio they constructed a miniature 
model of the hotel, set fire to it and 


il 
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PLATE 8, A MODERN CLOCK TOWER, FROM THE MODERN ART PORTFOLIO, “BUILDING EXTERIORS.” 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE THE CLOCK TOWER DESIGN IS ADAPTED TO A RADIO CABINET, A SILVER 
PENDANT AND A LANTERN, BY TED SWIFT FOR THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
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ADAPTATION OF MODERN BUILDING EXTERIOR DESIGN FEATURES TO RADIO CABINET, A LANTERN 
AND A SILVER PENDANT DESIGNED BY TED SWIFT FROM MODERN ART PORTFOLIO, “BUILDING 
EXTERIORS,’ PLATE 8 
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photographed it as it burned. Another 
early picture which utilized miniature 
the “Battle of Santiago 
In this case, photographs of the 


models 
Bay.” 
Spanish and American vessels which 
took part in the battle were mounted on 
blocks and floated in a 


was 


‘vanvas tank. 
Friends of the two producers supplied 
cigarette smoke for the 
This picture and the “Windsor Hotel 
Fire’’ were the beginnings of the news 
reel 


battleships. 


and received with 
acclaim. 

About this time, films of a different 
type were being made in France and sent 
“A Trip to the Moon,”’ 
“Blue Beard,” “Gulli- 
“Littl Red Riding 


Hood” were the names of some of these 


were great 


to America. 
“ Cinderella, ”’ 
ver’s Travels,”’ 
films which lent new impetus to the 
growing picture industry. 

Blackton and Smith inter- 
ested in photographing plays and erected 
a new studio for this purpose. There 
they made ‘‘The White Slave,” a melo- 
drama, and a film version of “ Raffles, 


became 


the Amateur Cracksman,’’ which 
playing in New York City with Colonel 


Bellew, the stage actor. 


was 


The manager, 
George Lederer, gave them permission 
to film the play, as he felt that a motion 
picture version would be a good adver- 
tisement for his theater. 

The Vitagraph Company later filmed 
‘Sherlock Holmes,”’ the Kalem 
Company produced “Ben Hur” 
one-reel production which cost 


and 
in a 
them 
$3,000, a great contrast to the recent 
“Ben Hur” 


expense of over $3,000,000. 


which was made at an 
Of course, many difficulties beset the 
End- 


less litigations over patents and copy- 


picture producers from the start. 


rights were brought against the leaders 
in the industry who finally pooled their 
patents, only to be sued as a trust and 
disbanded on these grounds. But the 
motion picture industry survived these 
hectic times with flying colors and 
has become a tremendously interesting 
business—or, more than a business, an 


art. 





ci 
THE FACT THAT A PICTURE IS ITSELF A SIMPLE, PRIMITIVE 
THING, CONVEYING THE SAME MEANING EMOTIONALLY TO THE 
MOST CULTURED AND THE MOST IGNORANT IS THE REASON WHY 
AS AN ART AND AS AN INDUSTRY, THE MOTION PICTURE HAS HAD 
SUCH A WONDERFUL GROWTH 
Paul Bern 
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PERSONALITY PORTRAITS OF KING GEORGE V OF ENGLAND, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND MARK TWAIN, BY ART MOHR, SAN FRANCISCO 
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MODERN POSTER LETTERING IN AN ALPHABET DESIGNED FOR THE 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE BY TED SWIFT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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FACES IN ALL-OVER PATTERNS DESIGNED BY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, SAN BERNARDINO, 
CALIFORNIA. WINNIFRED JOHNSON, TEACHER, HESTER LEAVERTON, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT; 
MARGARET ERDT, SUPERVISOR 
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Step Stitch Weaving: A Modern Art Handicraft 


NEW modern art handicraft is step 
stitch weaving, really a form of old 
Norwegian embroidery, of handbags, 


purses, runners, chair seats, pillow 
tops and anything for which tapestry 
upholstery is used. This process is un- 
usually well adapted to modern geo- 
metric patterns as the stitch is applied to 
a stiff net foundation with a mesh of 
eight squares to the inch. 

If medium weight wool yarn or rayon 
yarn is used only one stitch is required to 
a net mesh, thus making quick progress 
possible in weaving by this method. 
Either of the two under-arm purses illus- 
trated are of a folded size of about 4 x 
7% inches and can be made in two and 
one-half to three hours even by inex- 
perienced workers. Two and one-half 
inch blunt tapestry needles are used to 


; 
> 
4 
r 
‘ 
2 
, 
, 


— 


work the patterns which may be any of 
the old patchwork or modern geometric 
the stitches are all laid 
perpendicularly, the very 
All weaving threads begin and 
the back of the net 

carried under the net to the 
motif of the same color, or each motif 
may be worked individually, just as the 
All the motifs around 
the outside of the design should be 


designs. As 
process is 
simple. 
end in and are 
nearest 


worker chooses. 


woven first, working all the time from 
the outside to the center of the design. 
Before starting to weave, fold over three 
meshes of the net on right-hand long 
side and bottom. Begin weaving five 
meshes in diagonally from folded corner. 

Most designs require two stitches of 
height, but like 
shopping bags should have three stitches 


each larger articles 











STEP STITCH WEAVING OF PILLOW COVERS, PURSES AND HAND BAGS IS MODERN IN DESIGN AND COLOR 

AND IS QUICKLY AND EASILY DONE. THE BAGS ADD A TOUCH OF SOPHISTICATION TO THE SPORTS 

COSTUME AND STEP STITCH WEAVING ON CHAIR TAPESTRIES OR PILLOW COVERS GIVES A DECORATIVE 
EFFECT SIMILAR TO NEEDLE-POINT 
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of each height in order to give the 
pattern the proper size and accent. The 
finished weaving should be pressed under 
a damp cloth with a moderately hot iron. 

The accompanying photographs show 
completed articles, and the diagrams 
give a sample design indicating in detail 
the actual size of the mesh and of the 
stitches to be used. Step stich weaving 
is very fascinating and with but very 
little practice the weaver will attain 


proficiency both in rendering old designs 
and in originating new and different 
decorative motifs. Color schemes may 
be gay or soft and rich in color and two 
or three or many color harmonies are 
equally effective. 

This handicraft is 
popular and there are supply companies 
supply the different 
necessary to those who wish to do this 


proving quite 


who materials 


fascinating textile craft. 


How to Emboss Leather with Linoleum Dies 


F. CLARKE HUGHES 


Tacoma, Washington 


Kk MBOSSED LEATHER WorK 
VER since we can remember, tooled 
leather work the 
common form of craft work in the high 
This type of 


has been most 
school art department. 
work has always been very popular be- 
cause of its versatile character and the 
simple equipment needed for its execu- 
tion. The attendng results have al- 
ways been fairly uniform in quality and 
appearance, which is one point not 
always to be said of many other forms of 
craft work where an application of 
design is sought. 

For some years now, instead of the 
tooled leather process, the author has 
been using an embossed form of decora- 
tion that gives greater variety in design, 
and, at the same time, a more uniform 
result in finished quality. 

By reference to the accompanying 
drawings, the plan of the embossed de- 
sign is easily understood as to principle. 
Ordinary linoleum forms the basis for 
most of the dies for this type of em- 


bossing, though many other common 
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articles, such as rough sandpaper, wire, 
wax, and lead, may be pressed into use 
for particular kinds of work where the 
designs cannot be reproduced in leather 
with the linoleum. 

The design shown in Number 5 of the 
accompanying drawing is the decoration 
to be used on the drawing for purse 
In this 
design, the black parts were carved out 


Number 1 on the same page. 


in sharp relief from a piece of heavy 
battleship linoleum and, by placing the 
wet leather against the face of the die, 
with a soft heavy pad between the 
leather and the hard surface of the vise 
or press, the leather is forced by pressure 
into the open or carved parts of the die. 
Instead of the leather’s taking on the 
exact form of the carved design, with all 
the chisel marks and irregularities, the 
embossed surface will appear rounded 
and softened. 

A little experimenting will prove the 
merits of the plan and, in place of 
leather, soft wet paper may be used in 
taking off proofs of the results. By 
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THE DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS ABOVE SHOW THE PROCESS OF MAKING EMBOSSED LEATHER 


PURSES AND SUITABLE DESIGNS FOR EMBOSSED LEATHER WORK. F. CLARKE 
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using paper for the proofs, corrections 


may be made before the leather is 
brought into use. 

Fairly bold, prominent designs are 
best for this type of work, as will be 
seen from its nature; though, by the 
use of small wire bent to form the smaller 
with a little ingenuity 


brought into play, most designs may be 


linings and 
applied to the leather by this method. 

An ordinary letter press is best for 
this work, although a common vise used 
in the art, metal, or wood shop will 
answer quite well. 


MAKING THE EMBOSSED LETTER 
HOLDER 
The making of the leather-metal letter 
holder is a very practical project in the 
art class where leather or metal work, or 
both of these forms of activities, is a part 


of the The letter holder is 


course. 





especially adaptable as a project for 
the application of the embossed design, 
as it calls for large bold parts in the 
design. 

The sketches used in the accompany- 
ing drawing will make quite simple the 
construction of this project. The die is 
cut from a piece of linoleum, as shown 
in the sketch. 

The punching and lacing of the edges 
is not far different from that used with 
any other form of leather work, except, 
perhaps, a little larger laces are used, 
and the holes are a bit farther apart. 

In order to obtain the most satisfac- 
tory results with the linoleum die, make 
sure the leather is of the right texture 


and thickness. Just to say ‘Use 
leather,” is not enough. Experiment 
with different kinds of leather and 
different weights and surfaces. The 


leather must be well soaked with water, 
and the pressure on the 
linoleum and_ leather 
must be applied firmly. 
If this much time can be 
spared, allow the leather 
to dry and become firm- 
hard 


ly pressed and 


while under pressure 


“OLD MAN, 4 WOODBLOCK 
FROM THE CIZEK SCHOOL, IS 
CREATIVE ART OF A HIGH 
TYPI THIS BLOCK WAS CUT 
BY A CHILD ATTENDING THI 
CIZEK SCHOOL IN VIENNA 
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ABSTRACT FLOWER DESIGNS ADAPTED FROM DETAILED PLANT DRAWINGS ARE APPLIED TO A DESIGN 
FOR A TEA TILE BY PUPILS OF EDITH MAY JONES, SUPERVISOR OF ART, MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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FOUR TEA TILE FLOWER DESIGNS FROM EDITH MAY 
JONES, ART SUPERVISOR, MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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How to Make Pictures of Glorified Glass 


AGNES CURTIS 
Harrington Park, New Jersey 


LORIFIED glass is a new and novel 

way of making the most attractive 
pictures. Indeed, they are very easy to 
make. First have a piece of glass the 
size desired for the picture. Then cut 
the design from decorated crepe paper 
and arrange it in position on a flat table 
or drawing board. Place the glass over 
the design, holding it firmly in place 
with thumb-tacks fastened as closely as 
possible to the glass on each side. Now 
paint the design on the glass with black 





sealing wax which has been dissolved in 
denatured alcohol to the consistency of 
paint. Do this neatly and carefully, 
cleaning up all errors with a clean brush 
dipped in clean alcohol. Leave it for 
about twenty-four hours or until it is 
thoroughly dry. When dry, paint the 
background with suitable colors of seal- 
ing wax. Bronzes are excellent, as they 
are very transparent and give a good 
effect. A sunset effect makes a very 
pretty and attractive background and 
can be obtained by mixing two shades 
together such as gold and copper bronze, 
red and purple bronze, blue and copper 
bronze and blue bronze. Apply each 
mixture separately and blend one into 





the other. Continued on page tx) 
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Glimpses of Professor Cizek’s School in Vienna 


T Professor Cizek’s school in Vienna, 
every kind of work is done—model- 
ing in clay and plaster, etching and en- 
graving, working with wire, cardboard 
and colored paper, with glass beads, and 
all kinds of silks and textile stuff, as well 
as painting, drawing, and wood blocks. 
The children whose ages vary between 
seven and seventeen also make a number 
of toys, embroideries, colored tiles, 
plates and pottery. 

With Professor Cizek, who founded 
his classes as far back as 1903 as an ex- 
perimental school, the art pupil has an 
opportunity for testing himself; he is 
allowed to choose his own tools, and to 
discover for himself what he can do with 
them, and whether he has talent for 
painting or modeling or carving. 

“T never tell a child what he or she is 
to do,’”’ explains the professor; ‘each one 
must find out for himself. I tell a child 
what possibilities there are for working 


out his theme,” the teacher continues, 
‘but technically they are not shown any- 
thing that serves as a model or example. 
When things are shown to children and 
they are asked to copy, they become 
educated to mechanical work. What 
they have found out for themselves, 
they never forget.” 

In the independence of a full and free 
self-expression, the children in his classes 
work with a creative joy which may in 
part depend on a desire to win the appro- 
bation of their distinguished and sym- 
pathetic schoolmaster. For after each 
lesson the drawings of the children are 
pinned up on a board that runs across 
the entire breadth of the classroom; and 
while the professor criticizes the little 
pupils sit, full of critical appreciation, for 
in criticizing, he teaches them to become 
critics also—listening, intent on _ his 
witty, kindly and illuminating remarks, 
and eager for his praise. 
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TWO WOODBLOCKS BY CHILD PUPILS OF PROFESSOR CIZEK WHOSE FAMOUS SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 
IN VIENNA IS ATTRACTING WORLD-WIDE NOTICE. THE STRIKING FANCIFUL AND IMAGINATIVE QUALI- 
TIES OF THESE PRINTS ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF ALL THE WORK OF CIZEK’S PUPILS 
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But apart from the glad desire to do 
their best, which may spring from affec- 
tion for their teacher, there is a vigor and 
freedom in the work of these children 
whose source is undoubtedly the keen 
joy of creation. What 
courage their work displays! No sub- 
ject is too difficult for them to tackle; 
boldly they seek to put down their con- 
with 


unconscious 


and memories 
colors and sweeping lines in free and de- 
lightful Flowers and 
birds and the small of the 


woods, holidays and birthdays, summer 


ceptions joyous 
expressiveness. 
creatures 


and winter games, the whole world of 
childhood is reflected here, and not with- 
out the contrasting lights of pain and 
sorrow as felt by childlike 
Professor Cizek contends that children 


hearts. 


inhabit a world remote from ours, and 
lost to us—a world that they should be 
encouraged to portray fully and fear- 
lessly. If we judge of this world from 
the work of these Viennese children, it is 
a world of feeling where gayety and 
gladness hold a supreme place. 

It is said that the genius of Professor 
Cizek’s teaching is that he refrains from 
teaching. He simply encourages the 
children to draw and paint as they feel. 
Some are sentimental, some gay, others 
Yet each 
his emotions. 


melodramatic or melancholy. 
is left 
Professor Cizek lets the children choose 
They may rum- 


to give vent to 
their own medium. 
mage in his storeroom and select paint 
and brush, clay or chalks, whichever 
appeals to them. He will not allow his 
children to be swallowed up by the gaunt 
educational machine. He defies the 
robots of pedagogy. 

He believes that drawing from models 
dwarfs and paralyzes the child’s faney 


and will. He adheres to Froebel’s doc- 








trine that there shall be no impression 
without expression. His children are all 
expressionists. They are being taught 
to love beauty and to enrich every de- 
partment of their lives through art. 
Professor Cizek says that he prefers not 
to regard art as a profession, but as a 
pleasant pastime which lends color to all 
our other activities. 
“For deeades,”’ he said, ‘‘scholars 
have been seeking the origin of art in 
distant lands and in remote ages. Some 
have reverted to the pre-Raphaelites, to 
Greek archaists, to China, Sumatra, the 
Sudan or prehistoric negro tribes. These 
savants have gone about their tasks as 
though the primeval source of art were 
to be with the 
Kgyptian But our 
search led us to our own threshold. We 
discovered to the amazement of the wise 
old pedants, that the land where art was 


along 


Luxor. 


found buried 


Kings at 


born is in the country of children.”’ 

His class, usually comprising about 
fifty pupils, is undisciplined and easy 
A mother comes with her child 
their 


going. 
and both may be seen busy at 
canvas. As a rule, says Dr. Cizek, the 
child draws far better than her mother. 
“Our pupils,” he added, ‘‘are no more 
subject to routine than a crowd at a 
picnic or the occupants of a street car.” 
Occasionally a child will pause at his 


canvas to munch a sandwich. Play- 
things are allowed. One little girl 
asked permission to bring her pet 
chicken to school. The request was 


granted and now the chicken is perched 
nonchalantly on the easel while the girl 
paints. Another girl was disconsolate 
until Dr. Cizek allowed her to bring her 
cat, along with seven kittens, into the 
classroom. 


Sometimes a child will chat with a 
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neighbor, sing, stand up and walk over 
to the piano to strum a tune or pause 
to play a light melody on his violin. 
The only strictly enforced rule of 


Dr. Cizek’s school is that there shall 


be no rules. 


On the whole, Dr. Cizek finds that the 
work of poorer children excels that of 
the richer ones. “Children of well-to- 
do families, ’’ he asserts, “‘ have too many 
picture books. They are wont to have 
ideas imposed on them from earliest 
childhood. Moreover, they often grow 
up in decadent surroundings. I try to 
peel off this veneer of routine civilization 
and to the kernel 


expose of creative 


barbarism. ”’ 


The age he loves most is from one to 
seven. Then the child is almost entirely 
heritage, and the environment plays a 
small part. This is the age of purest 
art. A child draws a great deal in this 
period, not because, as grown-ups make 
out, he wants to communicate something 
but because he wants to formulate his 
own ideas—express what is in him. 
From seven onwards to about fourteen 
he goes on drawing and working from 
sheer delight in expression. He works 
out of feeling, the intellect playing a 
very small part. 

‘How do you do it?” he was asked at 
an exhibition of some hundreds of the 
productions of Professor Cizek’s pupils, 
each more delightful and original than 
the last. 


“But I don’t do,” he protested with a 


kind of weary pity for the lack of under- 
“T take off the lid, and other 


standing. 








art teachers clap the lid on—that is the 
only difference. 

“T like these long bodies and all these 
Children have their 
own laws which they must needs obey 


disproportions. 


What right have grown-ups to interfere? 
People should draw as they feel,’’ he 
continued, musingly. “If they feel 
that the head is large, they should draw 
it large; if they feel that the limbs are 
lifeless, they should draw them lifeless. ”’ 

And when he is asked “But 
about Nature?’’—he exclaims almost 
angrily, “‘Is it not enough that the dear 
God created Nature, that man must be 
always trying to ape Him? Nature is 
right enough in its place, but man should 
That 
Cet 


what 


be ever creating something fresh. 
is what I am always telling them. 
away from Nature. 
don’t want Nature. Of course, if the 
children want it they can have it, but 
they mustn’t come to me. 

“All children 


express, ” 


We want art, we 


something to 
the 
effect on them and on their development 
that is important, and not the finished 
product.”’ 


have 


he finished, ‘‘and it is 


His classes are held for three hours on 
Saturday and two on Sunday, and are 
not compulsory. There is no charge 


made—his school is free to rich and 


poor. It seems a pity that all children 
‘van’t come to Professor Cizek’s class, for 
all his pupils so love this experience. As 
he himself says, ‘‘There is so much of 
the Summer and the Autumn, but the 
Spring never comes again.’’ So many 
children, he implies, are not allowed to 
have a proper Spring. 
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“CREATION OF THE FLOWERS” AND “JESUS AND CHILDREN’”’ ARE 
TWO CHARMING DESIGNS BY PROFESSOR CIZEK’S YOUNG PUPILS 
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Developing Creative Imagination in the Grades 


ROSE NETZORG KERR 
New York City 


EW people would believe that in this 
enlightened day art 
superstitious. But there are supersti- 


teachers are 
tions which are held by some, which in a 
recent survey of creative art done in a 
few private schools were held to impair 
greater progress. One is that talent, by 
some weird act of nature, is inherited. 
Potentialities for talent exist in every 
normal child. ‘Talent is a constructive 
quality which develops because of early 
opportunities to manipulate materials. 
Those who are said to possess it can 
recall friendly encouragement in creative 
play activities involving the uses of 
This 


1 simple matter for an art 


materials for some purposed end. 
would be : 
teacher to prove to herself by discussing 
with a group of 
Doubtless they will 


early recollections 
talented children. 
state that some of their most satisfying 
early recollections had todo with drawing. 

A second superstition which we hold 
and which slows down true creation in 
the grades is that in the fourth grade 
children begin to slow down in drawing 
ease, and we take it for granted rather 
than discovering why we need to accept 
this apparent truth. The truth really is 
that at the fourth grade level, technical 
expectations are often held up as an end 
rather than as a means, thus inhibiting 
creation through a demand for too sud- 
den results in adult skill standards. 

What, then, can we do as art teachers 
to develop more creative work involving 
a free flow of expressive ideas and a 
lively range of skills? 


to 


In the first place let us evaluate our 
own ideas and practices in the classroom. 
Do we organize our drawing lessons so 
tightly as to expected results that we 
over-stress more technic? Or do we 
organize it well as to subject content 
and proceed to present it from the point 
the child's 


begins, taking him through an open door 


in which understanding 
of drawing adventure. 

Do we glorify the results of talented 
children to the point of making them a 
center of attention rather than a helpful 
contribution to the growth of the entire 
work? Do these results give the rest of 
the class a sense of futility of achieve- 
ment because their work rarely if ever 
appears in exhibits? 

Can we present a lesson in which we 
make drawings in front of the class, and 
if we do successfully give the children 
the feeling that that is the only way it 
can be done? 

Contrast the following two lessons: 
a rural teacher in a Middle West school 
had only a box of broken colored crayons 
and some wrapping paper with which to 
present an illustration lesson. She said, 
‘Boys, and girls, we have only two 
colors, red and black, in our crayons. 
We have tan wrapping paper. Can you 
show in the next half hour your idea 
of our playground at recess time?”’ 

An art teacher with plenty of training, 
on the other hand, was giving a design 
lesson for tea tiles to be made of clay ina 
third grade. She hedged in the children 
by so many laws of design and so many 
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limitations, that when the lesson was 
finished, all the designs were alike, ap- 
pearing to be veritable mimeographed 
copies of her careful and precise black- 
board drawing. She was encouraging 
mental slavery and not creative imagina- 
tion. Thisis what she might have done: 
granted that the tea tile had limiting 
dimensions (a five-inch square was used) 
she might have said simply this, ‘‘We 
have five-inch squares in which to make 
our designs for the new clay tiles. With 
broad black lines made with your pencils 
and rulers what can you do with these 
squares? Miss Blank, your teacher, 
tells me you are very accurate in meas- 
urements. Here are a few designs which 
I am drawing on the blackboard which 
show how the space may be divided.”’ 
Not one but several designs are drawn. 
Contrast the next two lessons in 
teaching cylindrical perspective to a 
group of fourth graders. 
An art teacher begins by explaining 
ellipses and draws some on the black- 


Lesson one: 


board, and then has the children learn 
the rules governing them. The results 
are nebulous, lacking in content, and 
simmer down to a mere technical exer- 
cise to be looked back upon in after 
years as an “Art” experience in which 
“‘T was never any good.”’ 

Lesson two: an art teacher begins by 
drawing the objects seen on a breakfast 
table, such as a bowl of cereal, a half of 
grapefruit, a cup of cocoa, a plate of pan- 
cakes. She asks questions which cause 
the children to give the reasons why one 
She asks 
them to make memory pictures of their 
In the next les- 


ellipse is wider than another. 


own breakfast tables. 
son, she asks the children to select 
difficulties they encountered and _ pro- 


ceeds with demonstration drawings on 
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the blackboard to show why and how 
ellipses should be drawn the right way. 
Her explanations lead the children to 
desire to draw round objects correctly 
which they accomplish in the future 
with creative imagination. 

Another clever art teacher presenting 
a perspective problem realized that the 
talented few had gone further than the 
majority. She utilized these talented 
ones by telling them to go ahead with 
their drawings while she explained for 
the rest. She then used their drawings 
as a contribution to the stimulation of 
the whole group. She could easily sug- 
gest other advanced problems to them 
while directing the group as a whole. 

Creative drawing is largely a matter of 
teacher attitude and practice, of teacher- 
pupil equation. Here is an outline 
which may help you to develop more 
independent creative work among your 
grade pupils, giving opportunities for all, 
and challenging the talented ones as well. 


1. What you teach does not matter 
so much as how you teach it. So, if 
you must use an older, worn-out course 
of study for any reason, check up on your 
own interpretation of it. That is a 
good beginning in creative thinking 


for yourself. A subject labeled “bird 


study”’ can be treated in hundreds of 
ways. Experiment with various me- 
diums! It might be only a tight little 


pencil drawing and it might be a Chinese 
wall painting in lacquers! 


2. Be alive to new art ideas from 
every source. Your reference material 
should be a large and well-organized col- 
lection gleaned from every available 
source. Do not neglect the current 
magazines. Ask the children to help 
you find pictures on the subjects you 
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need. It will develop their observation 
and resourcefulness. 

3. Always present a lesson in terms 
of its possibilities. Never in terms of its 
warnings and limitations. Make no 
child feel that he has committed a 
criminal offense by a mistake. This will 
stifle the useful side of creative imagina- 
tion surer than we are willing to realize. 
It turns children from art, makes day- 
dreamers and “autistic” thinkers of 
them during the drawing periods. 

If only two colors are to be used, ask, 
“What can we do with black and 
silver?’’ rather than ‘‘ Now, didn’t I tell 
you to use only black and silver?” Or 
“Tf you mix green from blue and yellow 
it will approach the green in nature more 
nearly than the green in your boxes. The 
green in your boxes is for design work,”’ 
rather than ‘“Didn’t I tell you to mix 
the green and not use the one in the 
box?” This point is especially im- 
portant, because with every “not” and 
“no” we make the door to opportunity 
for the enjoyment and use of art more 
tightly closed. 

4. Discard teaching what is “‘ poor or 
bad taste.”’ No matter what we have 
learned about beauty, there is no fixed 
standard. It is ever eluding the most 
scholarly wsthetes. Treat such things 
lightly as amusing. Even the “gay 
nineties’’ is becoming an _ intriguing 


period today. 

5. Never leave the children with the 
feeling that there is only one right way to 
do anything. This stifles creation in 
some and challenges contrary children 
to prove themselves right. In contrast, 
of course, mechanical lessons involving 





measurement have a final and obvious 
goal. But, when the results are less 
tangible, be careful to leave encourage- 
ment as the final flavor for the next 
“try.” 

6. Always treat the talented children 
as contributors to the group. Give 
them challenging problems to carry 
further technically than those worked 
out by the rest of the room. Encourage 
them further in drawing practice outside 
of the classroom. Never let them rest 
on the glory of past achievements. It is 
highly important that talent meet new 
tests at every turn! 

In summing up, a good lesson is one 
which is well taught from a creative 
standpoint, wherein child-appealing ma- 
terial has been selected, or which arises 
from grade room needs in which the art 
teachers assistance has real meaning. 
It should be taught in a friendly en- 
couraging manner with well-planned 
illustrative material. It should set no 
fixed standards too final for the children 
toaim at. It should give the children a 
desire to proceed further when the 
teacher does not direct them. 

Remember that creative imagination 
is always present in the child mind. It 
van be used in art work by friendly 
explanation and encouragement, by 
optimism and humor and by under- 
standing. Or it can turn into day- 
dreaming and escape from reality if the 
teacher fixes aims too rigidly, belittles 
efforts, and harnesses the precious 
phantasies by keeping the child’s prac- 
tices in art limited to what she presents 
in the lesson in a formal way. Which 
will you choose to do? 
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MODERN EUROPEAN TOYMAKERS DESIGNED THESE WOODEN 
ANIMALS AND PAINTED THEM IN BRIGHT LASTING COLORS 
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CHILDREN CAN CUT THESE LITTLE ANIMALS FROM SHEET COPPER AND BRASS AND MAKE DECORA- 
rIVE METAL ANIMALS LIKE THOSE THAT ARE MADE IN GERMANY FOR MODERN NOVELTII 
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SCHOOL BAGS. WITH INDIAN DESIGNS WORKED IN WOOL YARN IN A VARIETY OF STITCHES BY 
PUPILS OF HERMINE ROBERTS, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, EASTERN MONTANA NORMAL SCHOOI 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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A Glorified School Bag 


HERMINE ROBERTS 
Head of Art Department, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 


LORIFIED school bags, 100% 

American, were made in our classes 
in public school handicrafts from such 
simple materials as natural-colored bur- 
lap and Monk’s cloth, wool yarn, and a 
darning needle. 

As the majority of our students teach 
later in rural districts where the children 
often walk great distances, a school bag 
is a necessity. Indians and their art 
are associated with our daily experiences 
so we decided to base the designs upon 
Indian motifs. 

The designs were made upon squared 
paper and colored with crayons and then 
transferred to both sides of the bag by 
means of carbon paper or by counting 


threads, and were worked in wool yarn 
in a variety of stitches. 

The colors used were tones of red, 
orange and yellow combined with 
black. 

Handles of various kinds were made 
and wrapped with yarn or embroidered 
to match the designs on the bags. The 
bags were finished on the inside with 
in As 


testimony that the bags proved to be a 


sateen harmonizing colors. a 
problem both enjoyable and 


“al, one former student wrote, “ Miss 


practi- 


Roberts, you would have to laugh if you 
could see those youngsters walking so 
proudly to school, carrying those bags 
loaded down with books.”’ 


An Eskimo Project in the Second Grade 


MURIEL H. FELLOWS 


Second Grade Teacher, Stevens School, Philadelphia 


HERE do Eskimos get their 

clothes, since there are no stores? 
What do they eat? Of what are their 
houses made? These and a host of other 
questions arose when the subject of 
Eskimo life was introduced. 

Books and magazines were brought to 
the schoolroom by the children. The 
walls were hung with pictures of Eskimos 
engaged in various activities. 

The University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum proved to be our richest source of 
information. It was amazing how our 
vocabularies increased. We spoke glib- 


9 


31 


ly of igloos, kyaks, kamiks, sledges, 
‘aribou, ete. We chose Eskimo names 
from the books that we had read, such 
Menie, Ahmo, Angakok, 


Koko, ete. 


as Monnie, 

Our sandtable was transformed into 
an Eskimo village similar to the one we 
had seen in a glass case in the University. 
The igloos were fashioned out of white 
drawing paper, and fastened with paper 
clips. The dogs were made of clay, 
painted with tempera paint, and fas- 
The 


In 


tened with chamois skin harnesses. 
Eskimos were clothespins dressed 
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bits of discarded fur, and their feet were corner of the room side by side. After 
wrapped in chamois skin kamiks. Clay many unsuccessful attempts, the chil- 
kyaks were launched upon blue tempera dren succeeded in crossing two strips of 
water, and clay icebergs, painted white, cardboard to make a dome for the roof. 
loomed in the background. White tem- Then with another long box, they formed 
pera painted clay polar bears roamed thetunnel. We pasted thin white paper 
fiercely over the icy crags. over the entire igloo, leaving only a small 
On the wall we hung brown wrapping opening just over the tunnel for a win- 
paper. With large sticks of soft char- dow. This we covered with wax paper 
coal the children drew scenes of Eskimo to give the effect of transparent glass. 
life and painted them with tempera ‘Then we covered the whole with sheets 
paint. Each child contributed some- of cotton batting which looked amaz- 
thing to the picture and when it was_ ingly like snow. To give the sparkling 
finished it presented an attractive mural effect, we sprayed the whole with fixatif 
decoration. A seal hunt, polar bears, and sprinkled Christmas snow over the 
igloos, Eskimos fishing, paddling kyaks, _ igloo. 
and drivinga handsome dogteam over the In front of the igloo stood the dog 
snow were all represented in the picture. sledge with its team of huskies. The 
The most interesting part of the pro- sledge was made of Patty Hill blocks and 
ject was the building of an igloo large tough cardboard and was loaded with 
enough for two children to crawl inside. paper dog meat painted red. The 
From the store we secured two large huskies need no explanation; they speak 
paper cartons, which we placed in a_ for themselves. 





AN ESKIMO IGLOO, DOG TEAM AND SLED BY SECOND GRADE 
PUPILS OF MURIEL FELLOWS, STEVENS SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
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SEVEN ANIMALS IN SOAP SCULPTURE BY STUDENTS OF ALIEDA BIECK, AhT SUPERVISOR, PALO ALTO 
CALIFORNIA SOAPS OF DIFFERENT COLORS WERE USED TO ADD INTEREST AND PATTERN 
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THREE SECTIONS OF A CIRCUS FRIEZE BY PRIMARY PUPILS 
OF MRS. A. H. STANTON, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A ROBIN HOOD FRIEZE FROM MRS. STANTON’S PRIMARY CLASSES, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INDIAN FOOD BOWL DESIGN 
PLANNED By 
MULDA JOHNS. 


BOWL DESIGN planned by Ralph Kyler 





FOUR INDIAN FOOD BOWL DESIGNS BY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS OF HELEN R. LEIBENSPERGER, 
ART TEACHER, SOUTH WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA KATHRYN ORTH, GRADE TEACHER 
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Indian Food Bowl Designs 


HELEN R. LEIBENSPERGER 
Art Teacher, South Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
KATHRYN ORTH 
Grade Teacher 


FTER completing a study of Indian 

history and after planning and 
working out several Indian projects in 
art, the fifth grade pupils realized the 
relationship between history and art. 
This successful project was carried out 
with the splendid co-operation of the 
grade teacher, who manifested a splen- 
did attitude toward the art work, and a 
high degree of creativeness resulted on 
the part of the pupils. 

One of the project lessons of particular 
interest was the planning of Indian food 
bowl designs which could be carried out 
in any industrial department. The pu- 
pils and teacher found it of great help to 
collect and mount reproductions of food 
found 

These ideas and the bowls that 


bowls in magazines and color 
prints. 
were brought to class served as sugges- 
The planning 


of these Indian food bowl designs gave 


tions in design and color. 


an opportunity to learn more about 
Indian symbolic motifs—clouds, rain, 
lightning, sun, mountain, flowers, man, 
woman, dwelling, of war, 
Each child 
selected the motif of greatest interest to 
himself and arranged it within the circu- 
the bowl shape. ‘The pupils, 
of 


experimented with the motifs by chang- 


weapons 
whirlwind, and many more. 


lar center 


working for a fine division space, 


ing and adding other units, one impor- 


tant mass with simplicity of design 


to 


being the main objective. Every child 
decided for after 
conscientiously, whether his design was 


himself, working 
an harmonious whole. 

The design of the bowl was drawn on 
cream manila paper. Charcoal was the 
best with 
it allowed every child to plan the design 


medium which to work, as 
on paper in a large, free, and unique 
way. The teacher found it helpful to 
use the blackboard freely for demonstra- 
tion instead of each child’s paper. Not 
allowing the child to work in a creative 
way would be violating one of the first 
principles of an original activity. 

A discussion of color was then taken 
up by the teacher and pupils, and fre- 
quent to 
prints of Indian food bowls and Navajo 
blankets. Bulletins from the Museum 
of Natural History, New York, also 
offered splendid ideas for the work. 


references were made color 


A number of the color schemes were 
written the blackboard 
child selected a color combination of his 


on and each 
own choice with one color predominat- 
ing. Crayons were used for this work. 
When this project had 
pleted, it was evident that the children 


been com- 


had developed an appreciation for the 
of 


quality design and_ color 


The 


interpretations served : 


good 


harmony. Indian motifs and 


is inspiratonal 
material for this interesting problem 
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Art Among the Pueblo Indians 


AIMEE L 
Albuquerque 


ODAY, art is an important part of 
the course of study in every grade of 
the public school. There are excellent 
reasons for having it there which also 
apply to the schools Uncle Sam provides 
for the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
A wise and sympathetic teacher can 
get a great measure of response from the 
Indian children. They delight to use 
scissors, paper, crayolas, water colors, 
etc., as a means of expression. 
The making of pottery is the most 
notable art of the the 
children like to make pottery designs in 


Pueblos, so 
school. They are encouraged to use 


ancient designs and those typically 
Indian, so that the best in the native art 
will be preserved. 

No two Indian designs are ever ex- 
actly alike, as no two designs in nature 
are ever alike. The Indians are nature 
without 


Their whole life centers about the things 


lovers being conscious of it. 


MORRISON 
9 Ne w Mexico 


of nature and so their designs represent 
the sun, wind, clouds, rain, the four 
points of the compass, lightning, the 
deer, birds and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Textile the Indians 
make for their own use are for cere- 


designs which 
monial garments only, but silk com- 
panies have adapted them for use on 
many kinds of material. 

Rugs are woven by the Navajos, not 
the Pueblos, yet the latter use them in 
their homes; so their children are inter- 
ested in making rug designs, although 
they do not expect to manufacture rugs 
themselves. 

1 larger 
design may be used for handkerchiefs, 


Small designs or parts of : 
luncheon sets, Christmas cards, place 
cards, ete. 

All 


were made by Indian 


the illustrations for this article 
school children 


below the sixth grade. 





ANIMALS FROM FOLDED METAL 


to 


AND TWINI 


VIENNA SCHOOL, AUSTRIA 
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INDIAN THUNDERBIRD DESIGNS, AND POTTERY AND RUG DESIGNS MADE BY INDIAN 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN AIMEE L. MORRISON, ALBUQUERCUE, NEW MEXICO 














A GROUP OF SECOND AND SIXTH GRADE PAINTINGS, IN WHICH CRAYON AND 
WATER COLOR WERE USED IN COMBINATION, BY PUPILS OF SAN BERNARDINO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. MARGARET ERDT, SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY ART 


The School Arts Magazine, December 1930 
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SEVEN WAYS TO WRAP CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. BY NELLE R. MCGEE, PITTSBURG, KANSAS 
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Calico Christmas Calendars 


FLORENCE VAN NOSTRAND 


Supervisor of Art, Washington, Pennsylvania 


VERY economical as well as attrac- 

tive problem for the supervisor or 
art teacher is this vari-colored tiny cali- 
co calendar. How eagerly and quietly 
the little third graders worked to fashion 
something lovely for either Mother or 
Dad for Christmas. They were indeed 
successful. 





Each child searched diligently at home 
for colored scraps of cloth to bring for the 
precious calendar. 
many 


Each child secured 
scraps of different and 
brought a small box in which he could 
safely keep his scraps. 


colors 


The scraps were then cut into small 


(Continued on page wr 
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A Socialized Activity Program for Fourth Grade 


ANTOINETTE E. ARNOLD 


Teacher, Hamilton School, Pasadena, California 


HE motivating theme in the 4A 
social studies centers around a 
journey to other lands. In previous 
grades the entire semester was spent in 
the study of a country, and in 4B the 
story of the founding of California, and 
the life of the pioneers here gave the 
children a background for comparison 
and comprehension of the new facts and 
experiences to be apprehended. 
The fact that sixteen countries are 
listed in the outline for the 4A world 
journey necessitates a selection of the 


essentials to be stressed. A dominant 





idea had to be decided upon in order to 
The field of 
approach in the study of each country 


secure a unity of thought. 


was felt to be so vast that only in this 
apparent limitation was chaos in the 
child’s mind avoided. 

The children were called upon to decide 
upon a centralizing theme. The teacher 
suggested several possible topics, as the 
geographical aspect, or the historical 
background of a country. The children 
added occupations and exports of a coun- 
try, national art and music contributions 


and child life in various countries. 

















A SWISS VILLAGE PROJECT IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM OF THE FOURTH GRADE 


HAMILTON SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


ANTOINETTE E ARNOLD, TEACHER 
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Much of the study for facts about 
each country was undertaken with the 
whole class as a group. Maps, travel 
folders, and the globe were consulted. 
Pictures and geography readers were 
drawn upon for facts. At the beginning 
of the world journey much interest was 
shown by the class in Byrd’s expedition, 
news of which was being given daily 
publicity. 
much of 


But in order to understand 
the given, the 
study of climate, oceans and continents 


information 
was soon under way. Some of the boys 
made maps, as the study progressed. 
Geographies were consulted in order to 
understand why it was summer time at 
the south pole while we were having 
winter. The globe was carried around 
the room, in which an imaginary sun 
occupied the center, and the consequent 
Ward 


gleaned an interest in our solar system 


seasonal changes were noted: 
and labored over a chart showing the 
position of the earth with relation to 
other During the 
discussion about the expedition they 


learned that another intrepid explorer 


heavenly bodies. 


had made a journey to the far South 
Pole. 


more of 


They were also eager to learn 
Roald Amundsen and Nor- 
way. And so our world journey was 
launched. 

From the beginning it was felt that a 
record of their travels should be kept, 
and so the idea of a Travel Book grew. 
George and Phillip showed special inter- 
est in assembling the book. Realizing 
that appearance as well as content had to 
be considered, an improvement in writ- 
Contributions took the 
descriptions, maps, national 


ing was sought. 
form of 
flags, poems and songs. 

The emphasis upon child life influ- 
enced the children in the selection of the 


books which they brought from home 
and public libraries. Selections from 
“Our Norwegian Cousin”’ were enjoyed. 
When we studied about Holland, Phillip 
lent us a beautiful edition of Dutch folk 
tales. That the children were happy to 
bring what the home had to enrich the 
study of other countries was shown when 
Elizabeth brought her Danish primer 
She prefaced her reading with the infor- 
mation that her father taught a Sunday 
school class in Danish, and that he was 
Then 


she told briefly the familiar nursery 


teaching her to speak Danish. 


stories, such as Red Riding Hood, read- 
ing each one in Danish. She would first 
tell the children a few of the important 
words, giving the Danish word for it 
also, which added to the class’s enjoy- 
ment of the story. Her esteem among 
her classmates was increased perceptibly, 
a sort of unconscious homage due a 
worthy contributor. 

During the study of the cold countries, 
with Alaska as a background of Eskimo 
life, Ward brought many genuine arti- 
cles which his father had obtained in 
Alaska. 


of wood and reindeer skin, and other 


Some of the objects were made 


articles were carved out of walrus ivory 
and whalebone. The children showed 
an eagerness to examine the objects and 
pictures and some brought library books 
in which to read about Alaska. Others 
wrote compositions about life in Alaska, 
made oral reports of their findings, or 
made drawings of the Eskimos. Two 
colored still-films that were shown gave 
the better 
Alaska means to our country 

When shortly after, the country of 


children a idea of what 


Holland was reached the children felt 
that here they were on familiar ground 
Had they not spent five months in the 
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TWO PAGES FROM AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “THE STORY OF KIT AND KAT”’ BY PUPILS OF WILD ROSE 
SCHOOL, MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS KAT WATCHING HIS MOTHER CHURN 
AND THE LOWER PICTURE IS OF KIT AND KAT WORKING IN THEIR GARDEN 
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KIT AND KAT AND THEIR FATHER GO FISHING. KIT AND KAT AND THEIR FATHER AND MOTHER ON 
THEIR WAY TO CHURCH ARE SHOWN IN THE LOWER PICTURE. FROM THE “STORY OF KIT AND KAT 
WILDROSE SCHOOL, MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
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third grade absorbing the atmosphere of 
life in Holland? 
nation, with plenty of new mental food, 


And now their imagi- 
sought for a means of expression. They 
had been enjoying the whimsical Dutch 
fairy stories, where everything seemed 
possible. Well, they would create Jan, 
Dutch boy, who overnight should 
dream a Dutch 
And when they talked of what to use to 
materialize their town, the choice fell 
One afternoon, Alice and Ann 


a 


town into existence. 


to soap. 
and the teacher pinned some green paper 
on a piece of celotex, a commercial fibre 
board, cut a broad and winding canal 
which intersected the green field, and a 
narrow ditch in the meadows for cattle 
to drink from. The next morning the 
children carved a curved bridge over the 
canal, where miniature persons in Dutch 
costumes stopped to chat. The idea of 
creating something that could be used 
in the Dutch village spurred the children 
to eager work. The houses and wind- 
mills gleamed with fresh paint: color 
The 
remarkable thing was the skill and good 


schemes were gay and child-like. 


judgment shown where everything made 
true 
children had contributed to it. 


was to seale, though so many 
Every 
day some one would have a new idea to 
Real trees 
(also in seale) and fresh flowers graced 
Dutch walked 


beside their dog-carts or sold cheeses 


make the town more real. 


the gardens. children 


from the flat barges. Leadership in the 
village project was unanimously given to 
Virginia. For the first time this semes- 
others and 


When 


a market was proposed, she took charge 


ter she was able to direct 
keep their faith in her decisions. 

of it, and had many eager helpers. She 
took a special pride in the whole town, 
and always conducted any visitor who 
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happened in on a tour of inspection of 
the town of Jan’s dream. 

The delight with which the children 
had seen their town grow to quick and 
steady completion paved the way for a 
larger and more co-operative project, 
culminating in the making of a Swiss 
village. 

The obstacles—lack of knowledge or 


familiarity with a new country—were 
cheerfully met, and whole-hearted inter- 
est followed the study of how life for a 
differed from that of any 
Points of similarity 
life 
A close 


Swiss child 
child we had met. 
were noted, however, between in 
Norway and in Switzerland. 
contact was made between child life in 
Norway and in Switzerland. A closer 
contact was made between child life in 
Switzerland and in our own country, 
when children who had enjoyed fun in 
the snow-covered mountains were en- 
Their 


study formed the theme of poems about 


couraged to tell of snow sports. 


Switzerland, and the story of William 
Tell was depicted in color by some of the 
children. The children noted the part 
which the topography of the country 
played in the social and political develop- 
ment of this country. 

The mountains in the wall background 
of the Swiss village were not enough. 
There must be a tall mountain upon 
whose slopes the village could nestle. 
The mountain was the central point and 
proved the most difficult of execution. 
The first one was not a success, and the 
Fi- 


nally, experimenting with heavy paper, 


children sought a better solution. 


paste, colored tissue paper, representing 
a changing vegetation on the mountain, 
and culminating in a white-capped 
crown, the whole thing shaped and sup- 


ported underneath, succeeded in express- 
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ing their idea. After that, homes and 
cabins were constructed, usually with 
several children working on one build- 
ing. Flora and Marjorie made clothes- 
pin Swiss people, while Jean carved 
sheep, goats and shepherds out of wood. 
Clay and stone chimneys added to the 
stability of the houses and mica from 
Royal’s Christmas tree ornaments gave 
a sparkling touch to the mountain. 

With each new project, more children 
manifested a desire to give an idea con- 
crete form. During the study of Swit- 
zerland, Robert, who had previously 
shown no inclination to use tools, or 
draw or make a report, conceived the 
idea of making a wooden clock one day 
when the class was singing a folk song 
valled the ‘“‘Cuckoo Song.’ Several 
days later he finished it and was quite 
happy to hang it on the wall, though he 
was shy as to its deserving the praise 
it evoked. 

It was arranged to emphasize one 
phase of child life in each of the class 
civic meetings. revolved around 
the idea of how children in other lands 


One 


celebrate some of the holidays common 


to all. Another program was planned 


the children should 
representative music of various coun- 
tries. A third dealt 
folk tales as they revealed national 


character. 


in which give 


with fairy or 


The activity program was not all 


smooth sailing. There were the handi- 
‘aps of a larger number of children than 
is compatible with the nature of the 
work; there was the difficulty of in- 
sufficient space for a work-shop; the 
children were not always able to obtain 
the best materials for the construction 
of the things which they had hoped to 
do; the curriculum was not as flexible as 
such a program demanded and the group 
included pupils who should have been in 
a class where they could have recieved 
work of a remedial nature. 

The encouraging aspects of the pro- 
gram, however, were revealed in a finer 
social unity in the group, a growing 
responsibility to the group the 
school, more tolerance of each others’ 


and 


opinions, and an enlarging interest in 
the world about them, and in greeting 
a problem as something to be overcome 
joyfully. It was a period of growth for 
all the children concerned. 


INVENTIVENESS IS THE TALENT OF 
YOUTH, AS JUDGMENT IS OF AGE 
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CLAY MODELLING OF ROUND OBJECTS FROM A BALL-SHAPED FOUNDATION 
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RELIEF MODELLING IN CLAY. THE THREE CROWS. THE BLUEJAY AND THI 
OWL ARE SIMPLE SUBJECTS FOR CHILDREN TO WORK OUT IN LOW RELIEI 
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The Old Masters in Fitting Dress 


HERMINE ROBERTS 
Head of Art Department, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 


N old-world setting, rich in color and in the books, and from 14" to 4” thick, 
loveliness, for a collection of pictures were secured and five small holes were 
and stories of the masters is possible bored in each for sewing pages to book. 
with such materials as a piece of hard- A design built around a certain print 
wood, oil paint, turpentine, gesso, a strip or without a picture was first made upon 
of leather, and a colored print. wrapping paper, and then transferred by 
Such were the materials used in means of carbon paper to the wooden 
making our newest picture study note- cover and back. The wood was shel- 
books. Two pieces of hardwood (oak, lacked several times to prevent warping. 
mahogany or gum) one-half inch larger Gesso in low relief was applied to the 
on four sides than the paper to be used design and allowed to dry thoroughly, 
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ART BOOKS BOUND IN WOOD AND LEATHER AND DECORATED WITH 
PRINTS OF OLD MASTERS BY PUPILS OF HERMINE ROBERTS 
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after which the gloss caused by shellac 
was removed with fine steel wool. If 
the cover design contained a print, oil 
paint thinned with turpentine in colors 
harmonizing with the print were rubbed 
into the wood with a brush, allowed to 
remain on a few minutes, and the sur- 
face color was removed with a soft 
cloth. The different woods produced 
different effects because of the difference 
in the grains. 

A strip of calfskin large enough to 
bind the two pieces of wood together and 
to cover the sewing was cut, and oil 
paint was rubbed into it until it har- 


monized with the wood. The pages of 
the book were then sewed to the wooden 
cover and back by means of a carpet 
warp, with an end sheet of crackled 
paper in between. 

The final touches were added when 
the calfskin binding was glued to the 
wood, completing a book of which any- 
one might be proud—an ornament to a 
home and a keepsake. 

Other students who had had picture 
study in previous quarters saw the books 
and on their own initiative made new 
covers more worthy to adorn the 
materials contained within. 

















FOUR CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE STUDY OF EARLY SEAFARING PEOPLI 
BY PRIMARY PUPILS OF OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, SUPERVISOR OF ART, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF SAN BERNARDINO CITY SCHOOLS, MARGARET ERDT, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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TWO DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, SUPERVISOR OF ART, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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FOUR DRAWINGS BY PUPILS UNDER THE ART SUPERVISION 
OF MARGARET ERDT, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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FOUR CUT-PAPER POSTERS BY SECOND AND rHIRD GRADI PUPILS OF 
HELEN 8. LOENHOLDT, ASSISTANT ART SUPERVISOR, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SIMPLE TONE DRAWINGS OF THREE FACTORIES AND A MERCHANT VESSEL 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 





PUPILS OF OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, 





BY GRADE 
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PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


Prepared by GERTRUDE F. anp Recinatp P. BAKER 


Publishers’ Note: This list was compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
during the time when they were doing special work at Teachers 


College, Columbia, during 1928. 


The publishers are especially 


anxious to have any comments you may have about this list or 
about any of the firms appearing on this list. Corrections and 


additions are invited. 
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Art Craft Supplies 


Continued from November 1930 Issue 


2. Chemicals and Dyes 


ALtsjo MANUFACTURING Co 
Batik Dyes in small quantities 
130 West 21st St., New York, N. ¥ 
AMERICAN OIL AND Suppity Co 
Chemical Supplies 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 


*BACHMEIER AND Co., INc. 


Baco Batik Dyes, Baco Picareff 


Stopper 


Dept. 10, 436 West 37th St . New 


BENNETT-O’ConNELL Co. 
Chemical Supplies 
Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL ScrentiFic Co. 
Chemicals, Lacquers, etc. 
460 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
*DiamonpD Dyes 
Batik Dyes 
Burlington, Vt. 
DRAKENFELD, B. F., anp Co. 
Colors, Clays, etc. 
45 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Divine BrRoTHERS 
Utica, N. Y. 
EIMER AND AMEND 
Chemicals 


18th St. and 3rd Ave. (General Offices), New 


York, N. Y. 
FINKELL HACKMEISTER Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FEZANDIE, FELIX 
Dyes 


205 West Fulton St., New York, N. ¥ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HANSON VAN WINKLE Co 
Chemical Supplies 
Newark, N. J. 


*See Index, back of Magazine 





Heit, Henry Cuemicat Co 

South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL Co 

Camden, N. J. 
KALBFLEISCH Corp. 

Chemicals 

200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
Merz Dyr Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
OBERMEYER, 8. Co. 

Chemical Supplies 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
*PrRanG Co., THE 

Dyes in small quantities 

36 West 24th St., New York, N. ¥ 

2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 
SARGENT, C. H. Co. 

Chemical Supplies 

West Lake St., Chicago, IIl 
Stsson Drue Co. 

Dyes at Retail 

729 Main St., Hartford, Conn 
Strencit Nove.tty Co 

Textile Paints and Dyes 

13 East 14th St., New York, N. ¥ 
STEVENS, FREDERICK B., Co. 

Chemical Supplies 

Detroit, Mich. 
U.S. Cuemicar Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Watpcrart Co., THE 

Dyes and Crafts Suppliss 


257 North Tacoma Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


WAUKEGAN CHEMICAL Co. 
Lacquers 
Waukegan, Ill. 
WeELLs, W. W. 
Chemical Supplies 
Toronto, Canada 
ZINNSER, WM., AND Co 
Shellac, Paints, etc. 
48 Vesey St., New York, N. Y 
Dept.) 




















Pictures Made of Glorified Glass 
(Continued from page 219) 

Cut a piece of cardboard the size of the 
picture and cover one side with silver tin- 
foil which has been crushed and flattened 
out. When opening out the tinfoil, 
great care must be taken in handling it 
as any break will show in the finished 
work. Fasten the tinfoil to the card- 
board just enough so that it cannot slip 
out of place. This can be done with a 
touch of paste here and there on the 
cardboard. Now take the picture (it 
does not need to be dry) and place it 
over the tinfoil, painted side down, and 
go all over the glass with an even pres- 
sure. This evens up the crinkle in the 
tinfoil. Finish off the edge with passe- 
partout binding or frame the picture. 


Calico Christmas Calendars 
(Continued from page 243) 
triangular pieces of various sizes. Some 
of the children interchanged with their 
neighbors to obtain more variety in 
design and color. The frayed edges 
were trimmed closely on each triangular 
piece. They were then ready to be 

pasted. 

Tiny hands pasted the triangles next 
one another on a piece of cardboard 
3” x 4144", covering the entire cardboard 
and the four edges. Care was taken 
when pasting not to get two pieces of the 
same kind of material next to each other. 
Then on a strip of cardboard, 1” x 3%” 
triangular pieces of cloth were pasted 
over the entire surface as when pasting 
the calendar front. This strip was then 
pasted to the back of the calendar to act 
as a support for it. 

Each triangle of cloth on the entire 
‘alendar was outlined with black crayon 
and the tiny inch calendar added. A 
coat of white shellac was given the 
‘alendar to preserve the cloth and to 
give a smooth finish. 

After the work was completed, the 
children were very enthusiastic about 








4 
f CREATE CHRISTMAS ; 
§ | ASSIGNMENTS IN THESE 
SPARKLING ¥ 4 
4. DRAWING INKS! og 
NOs sepa eee 


les but a few moment's consideration you can create 


new, interesting and original Christmas assignments, from sim 
ple, primary grade subjects to highly decorative and different art 
problems. You can include such subjects as Christmas cards (in 
color, line and wash, or combinations), favors, ornaments, bridge 
talleys and paper novelties of different sorts, as well as the 
countless other arts and crafts items which these versatile 


Higgins’ Drawing Inks are used to color, stain or embellish 


Why not secure a few bottles of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 
NOW from your usual source and work out your assignments? 


rr 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn N. Y. 








Teach figure drawing speedily and 
successfully with 
FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


by Alon Bement 
. = DIRECTOR - ART CENTER - NEW YORK CITY 





f 


i Thirty lessons profusely illus- 

] trated with 56 plates give you 

q the proper steps in teaching life 

drawing. This course, in book 
j 


form, will develop speed and 


Lt .. power in the individual student 
Lessons cover body profile, body 


in action, back, front, foot, hand 





\ and head, as well as the technique 


of line, symmetry and shading 











136 pages size 634 x 1034, $2.50 on delivery 
money back if not satisfied. 
Send no money—Use this coupon 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Send me “Figure Construction,” I w pay my postman 
$2.50 (plus postage If 1 am not delighted, I lerstand 
that the book may be returned and my money refunded 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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THE 
MODERN PASTE 


Grip-fix is a modern paste partic- 
ularly suited to classroom work. 

This waterless paste stays fresh 
and usable to the bottom of its 
unbreakable aluminum container. 
Does not spill or become mussy. 

Grip-fix is economical, too. It 
sticks all materials with equal 
success — never wrinkles or dis- 
colors. Especially recommended 


for delicate craftwork. 


BINNEY & SMITH CC. 


Sole Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 














ITALIAN MASTERS 
OF THE XII CENTURY 


GREATEST AMONG WHOM WAS BOTTICELLI, 
LABORIOUSLY MIXED THEIR OWN EGG TEM- 
PERA COLORS TODAY THAT MEDIUM, IN 
CONVENIENT TUBE FORM. IS AVAILABLE TO 
THE ARTIST AS A SCIENTIFIC COMPOUND 
BINDING TOGETHER PIGMENTS OF ONLY THE 
GREATEST PURITY THERE !IS ONLY ONE 
REAL EGG-OIL-EMULSION TEMPERA AND 
THAT BEARS THE NAME 


MARTINI 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD AND PRICE LIST 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. |. CITY, N. Y 











La Fleur Design Motifs 


Series of 24 Charts in three grades, for teaching the 
fundamentals of Design. Based on courses by Dr. Ross 
of Harvard and Arthur Dow, Columbia. These Charts 
have been used with good success by many schools 
Elementary--Single and complex groups of lines, 
angies and geometric forms 
Junior--Simple plant forms showing details 
of buds, flowers, leaves, and seed 
vessels 
Senior--Studies of plant detail for advanced 
courses in desigr -. High School, 


College and Art Classes 


Elementary Sets—10 Charts—3% x 54—per set, 50 ¢ 
Junior Sets— 8 Charts—5'4ox8 —per set, 50c 
Senior Sets 6 Charts—6\44 x9 —per set, 50c 


Descriptive Catalog sent on request 


Arthur W. Scribner, 10 Pearl St., Lawrence, Mass. 








the interesting calendars that were to be 
wrapped and given for Christmas gifts. 
The same method of decoration could be 
An attractive tele- 
phone book cover, for example, could be 


used for many articles. 


made in this way, or the children could 
make decorative book covers to protect their 
school books. 
Book Reviews 

Tue Art AND PRactTICcCE OF SKETCHING, ITS 
HistorY AND TECHNIQUE IN ALL MEDIA 
Charles Sons, New 
Price $4.50 
An authoritative text on the art and practice 


Jaspar 


Salwey Scribner's York, 


publishers. 


of sketching and perhaps the most comprehensive 
collection of sketches grouped as to media available 
to the art student. Sketches by such artists as 
Rembrandt, Turner, Leonardo da Vinci, Brangwyn 
and Sargent are here reproduced and classified as 
to medium—lead pencil, pen and ink, charcoal, red 
chalk, pastel, water color or oil color and are used as 
examples for study and appreciation by the reader 
and student. 

Sketching is considered from the viewpoint of 
subject matter as well as media. Sketching interior 
subjects, figure, landscape, seascape and architecture 
is thoroughly discussed as to adaptability to a 
definite medium, as to value of attaining proficiency 
in sketching, and as to artists who have been most 
successful sketching each separate subject 

The author also devotes a chapter to a discussion 
of materials and the care and use of these materials 
for sketching. Trade names of materials he con- 
siders best are given and other very definite and 
valuable information to the novice in the art of 
sketching. 

This book is inspiring as well as useful and will 

at very least arouse a deeper appreciation of the 
practice of sketching. To one who “has the gift és 
the book will be an inspiration. 
By Frances H 
Haire; illustrations by Gertrude Moser. Publishers, 
\.S. Barnes & Co., New York. Price $6.00 

It would be a drab world indeed if the people 


Tue Fortxk Costume Book 


of all countries dressed in exactly the same style 
“Variety is the spice of life’’; variety in costume is a 
relief to the eye and an expression of individual 
The author of 
this book, with the able assistance of the illustrator, 


ideas in design, color, and harmony 


has made a careful study of European Folk Costumes 
and reproduced them in sufficient detail for every 
practical use. It is, of course, impossible to show 
the complete wardrobe nor most of the materials, for 
under one jacket there may be another, and under a 


headdress a lace cap; and a skirt may not be just 


one top skirt, but tier upon tier of top skirts For 


It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention Tue Scoot Arts MAGAZINE x 




















purposes of stage representation, pageants, festivals, 
little theater activities, etc., the book will be found 
complete and delightful. Here are given the folk 
costumes (and how they may be made) of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Holland, England (old), 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Russia, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Wales. The book closes with descriptions of United 
States Period Costume: American Indian, Colonial 
Period, Western Frontier, and the particularly 
American costumes of 1850-1870 


Tue RuytHmM or THE RepMan. By Julia M 
Buttree; introduction, illustrations and art section 
by Ernest Thompson Seton. Publishers, A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York. Price, $5.00 

This is a book of 280 pages, 7 x 10 in., bound in an 
appropriate turquoise blue cloth, and stamped with 
an interesting Indian design in golden brown ink 
The text is divided into four parts: Part One 
Indian Dancing; Part Two—Ceremonies; Part 
Three—Indian Songs and Music; Part Four—lIndian 
Art. There are ninety-four illustrations, three of 
which are full-page color plates. The Indian child is 
taught to dance as soon as it can stand erect. 
Naturally, then, the dance is first; Fundamental 
Steps; the Doll Dance; Arrow Dance of the Navajo; 
Bow and Arrow Dance of Jemez; Basket Dance of 
Cochiti; Devil Dance of the Apaches; on through a 
long list of interesting dances. Then the Ceremonies 
in which the song and dance are characteristic. But 
for purpose of study to the teachers of art, perhaps 
the last section—*‘ indian Art '’"—is most fascinating 
and suggestive. Mr. Seton introduces this chapter 
with a description of Indian Graphic Art 
the pictorial art of the North American Indian has 
well-marked characteristics: (a) first of all it is 
decorative; (b) it is always symbolic—the Indian 
never painted the likeness of a buffalo, but always the 
symbol of a buffalo; (c) the art of the Redman was 
simple—it recognized only two dimensions; (d) it 
found its most esthetic pleas re in color—not in 
form, not in line, not in groupings, but in color, more 
or less abstract.”’ Then follows well illustrated 
descriptions of the Tepee, and how it is erected; 
painting the Tepee; the War Bonnet; Moccasins; 
Drums and Shields; Canoe decoration and painted 
paddles; the Peace Pipe 
closes the book 


\ splendid bibliography 


Mr. Leon L. Winstow, Director of Art Eduea- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., is building his department with 
eyes focused far into the future. Here's an example: 

The Baltimore, Maryland, high school syllabus 
in art, in preparation during the period of six vears, 
has just been released. It provides for the offering, 
in the tenth year, of a required course in the Princi- 
ple s and Practice of Design, followed in the eleventh 







For Holiday Plaques 
and posters suggest Weber Mat 
Water Colors -- with these de- 


pendable mediums your pupils 
can express the warmth and 
good cheer of the true Christ- 


mas spirit. 


Write for folder 


Address Dept. S. A. 


FWeerCO 


1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia 








A 1931 Art Tour to 
JAPAN 


See the Art and scenic beauty of the Orient. Some of 
the quaintest and loveliest art treasures of the world 
... from tiny masterpieces in lacquer to the giant bronze 
Buddha of Kamakura. A vacation tour, also . . . to snow- 
capped Fujiyama, lovely seashore resorts, Oriental gar- 
dens, fascinating shops and temples in the hills. Ride 
in sampans on Lake Hakone. Japan tour $845. China 
and Korea extension is optional. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


European tours sailing as early as March 7 and Inter- 
collegiate Tours, giving college credit, $295-$1500. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
445 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 





HENRY B. SNELL 
VENICE - Summer Art Class - VENICE 
5 Weeks Painting with Travel in Italy 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 

724 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ACO POWDER OR 
ATIK DYES LIQUID 
also Recognized Standard 
BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 
Write for information—Fr 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC., Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street New York City 
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STEP STITCH 


Weaving on stiffened 





net. 

No frame or loom re- 

quired. 

5 d 

, 1¢ 
One of our new, simplified, inexpensive, pract Handicraft 
Projects for all ages. 
More fully described in free folder Or 
illustrated catalog, ten crafts, ¢ ents in stamps 

ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 

Originators of Handicraft Industrial Art Suppli 


66 CHURCH STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Every teacher of the arts 
should have this beautiful 
book. It explains most in- 
terestingly the many uses 
of real dyes in the work 
of artists. Chapters on 
color harmonies, leather 
staining, fabric painting, 
batik, etc. Write for your 
FREE copy now. Address 
Diamond Dyes, Dept. SA, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dues 


‘AT ALL DRUG STORES I5¢ ue 








LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student 


Fach WILDERCRAFT Lesson 


| WILDER | 
Sheet gives instructions for 
making useful article; 


also a price list of plain and 


fancy leathers, laces, tools, and snaps 


Write for a free copy 


some 





S imple cards of Craft Leathers for 5 cents 
Over 50 years experience 
satisfactory service and quality 

WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Ill. 


assures 


Established 1877 





elective courses in General 
possible the 


and twelfth years by 
Design... The 
offering of art as a major subject in the eleventh and 
twelfth Major 
Curriculum leads either to college or to the special 
art school. It is quite probable that all senior high 
schools of Baltimore will eventually adopt this plan 


syllabus also makes 


years. Graduation from the Art 


which makes for a more satisfactory differentiation 


of studies to meet the needs of the indvidual pupil. 
*, 


“7° 


To THE PENctiL MANUFACTURERS we are indebted 
for most interesting literature and really beautiful 
reproductions of original drawings done by well- 
known artists. Three such portfolios have recently 
come to our desk—so fine they are kept on file for 
reference and inspiration : 

1. The Koh-i-noor Pencil Company sent out 
a portfolio of twelve plates and an introduction—six 
plates done in color and six in black on white. All 
the color plates, and several of the black and white, 
are drawn by A. L. Guptill with Polycolor crayons 
and black chalk pencils 

2. Readers of Tue Scnoot Arts MaGazine will 
recall the series of sketches by Ernest Watson 
reproduced on the advertising pages in 1928, over 
the signature of the Joseph Dixon Cracible Com- 
pany. These sketches have been reprinted on sheets 
of fine coated paper, 844 x 11 in., and put out under 
the title of “Technical Hints in the Use of the 
Pencil.’’ Perhaps the publishers, The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, will 
send a copy to teachers if they ask for it 
3. The Eberhard Faber Mongol Colored pencils 
have been used by Elmer A. Stephan in a series of 
decorative studies which are published by this well- 
known manufacturer in attractive portfolio form. 
With the six plates in beautiful colors are six other 
plates, reproductions of sketches done with black 
pencil, by other artists. Write to Eberhard Faber, 
37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, for a 
copy. 

These three portfolios should find 
reference library of every art teacher 


ERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 


a place in the 












Courses Spring Term Starts Feb. 4rt 
Send for Catalog 15-R Also Hor 
Study Course starts at once 


Send for i 


t15-D 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - New York Citv 








..--HOW TO DRAW 
i The Figure 


Z Rom 
, \ At ast wel!-known advertising 


istrator has simplified the art 


} 
) f 

of figure drawing Anyone ar- 

\\ tistically ne ed car earn 


j quickly Easy as ABC's 181 


examples and drawings with 
detailed instructions. No course 
\ even equals this amazing new 
method Special introductory 
price...$1.00 postpaid. Teachers! 
| Send for systems used in schools 


WALTER T. FOSTER 
Fine Arts Bidg., Los Angeles 














= [GO] fe) °aS 


Made in Holland 


by the manufacturers of 5 ry 
i THE REMBRANDT id | 
Ja ARTISTS COLORS == 
. 00 


TALENS& SON 


IRVINGTON: NEW JERSEY 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. OISTRIBUTING OF FICE 
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WATER COLOR SKETCH FOR THE COSTUME TO BE WORN BY DAVID OF DONCASTER, DRAWN BY HAROLD 

HELVENSTON, DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA THE SKETCHING OIF 

COSTUMES FOR SCHOOL DRAMATICS, CORRELATES THE ART OF DRAWING, COLOR STUDY, DESIGN AND 
STAGE CRAFT AND IS A PROJECT ALWAYS OF INTEREST TO HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


The School Arts M 








